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^^TEADY  GROWTH  continues  to  be  a  characteristic  of  the  Annual 
^  7  Ohio  State  Educational  Conferences  conducted  by  the  College 
of  Education,  CMiio  State  University,  at  Columbus.  This  year, 
the  Sixth  Annual  Conference,  attempting,  as  always,  to  serve  the  varied 
educational  interests  of  the  state,  will  add  three  new  sectional  meetings 
to  its  program,  bringing  the  total  of  group  meetings  called  to  consider 
special  phases  of  the  conference  slogan,  "Training  for  Teaching"  to 
twenty 'nine. 

The  sections  added  this  year  are:  Music  (this  is  actually  a  reinstate' 
ment  of  a  section  organized  and  conducted  at  a  previous  Conference), 
Kindergarten  and  Primary  Teachers,  and  Village  and  Consolidated 
School  Superintendents.  In  addition  to  the  group  meetings  on  the 
second  day  of  the  Conference,  April  9,  there  will  be,  of  course,  the  usual 
three  general  meetings  on  the  evenings  of  April  8  and  9.  and  on  the 
morning  of  April  10. 


April  8,  9,  and  10,  1926,  at  Columbus. 


Reserve  the  dstes. 
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SHOULD  REPORT  FORMS  BE  PRESCRIBED? 

A.  O.  Hbck 
Ohio  State  Univertity 

AND 

J.  R.  Mkaaa 
Columbtw  ntblic  Schooli 


A  LARGE  problem,  and  one  wexthy 

consideration,  is  outlined  in  the 
question:  Should  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Mucation  prescribe  the  report  forms 
which  are  to  be  used  by  all  school  sys' 
terns  in  the  United  States?  Any  addi¬ 
tional  federal  or  state  control  in  educa¬ 
tion  is  always  decried.  It  makes  no 
difference  what  new  type  of  control  is 
proposed,  there  are  those  who  see  dang^ 
in  permitting  it.  They  fear  that  the 
measure  will  be  used  as  an  entering 
wedge  for  further  centralization  in 
education.  The  type  of  contred  sought 
is  often  not  considered  upon  its  own 
merits.  Any  additional  centralization 
is  branded  as  an  effort  to  set  up  a  bureau¬ 
cracy  for  the  control  of  Education. 

Tiie  only  problem,  however,  to  be 
considered  in  this  article  is.  Should  the 
State  Department  of  Education  prescribe 
the  report  forms  which  are  to  be  used 
in  the  local  school  districts?  Report 
forms,  as  here  used,  are  quite  different 
from  record  forms.  The  report  form 
contains  summarized  data  concerning 
a  group  of  p^ils  which  are  compiled  by 
one  school  omdal  for  the  use  of  another. 
The  record  form  contains  data  con¬ 
cerning  individual  pupils  and  is  usually 
retain^  by  the  school  official  who 
compiles  it  for  the  use  of  his  own  office. 

Ine  question  just  raised  is  important 
from  two  points  of  view.  First,  the 


state  must  have  some  repext  of  what 
each  school  district  has  accomplished 
each  year.  This  is  axiomatic,  if  educa¬ 
tion  is  to  be  considered  in  any  sense  a 
function  of  the  state.  “State,"  as  here 
used,  refers  to  any  <xie  eff  the  forty-eight 
states.  If  each  school  district  is  to 
make  annual  reports  to  the  state  depart¬ 
ment,  such  reports  can  be  of  value  only 
when  the  same  facts  are  reported  and 
when  identical  facts  are  called  by  the 
same  name.  If  this  is  not  dcxie  the 
labor  of  compiling  and  making  the 
reports  represents  just  that  much  wasted 
effort. 

Second,  the  data  which  each  school 
district  collects  are  of  the  greatest  value 
when  each  district  is  able  to  make  cc»n- 
parisons  between  its  own  situation  and 
the  situations  existing  in  other  districts. 
If  the  data  collected  in  each  are  different 
and  if  the  methods  used  in  collecting 
similar  data  vary  considerably,  one  eff  the 
chief  values  eff  such  a  statistical  report  is 
lost. 

Current  practice  in  different  states 
varies  greatly  in  the  extent  to  which  the 
state  departments  control  the  reporting 
system.  In  Pennsylvania  a  “tewdiers 
monthly  attendaiKe  report"  is  not  only 
prescribed,  but  it  is  himished  by  the 
state  department  to  all  teachers  for  their 
use  in  reporting  enrollment  and  attend¬ 
ance  data.  In  making  this  report  each 


(23) 
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teacher  certifies  that  the  record  as  given 
is  “oMTect  for  the  cvirrent  month  and 
for  the  term  to  date.”  Thus  from  every 
teacher  within  the  state  identical  items 
concerning  each  district,  are  received 
each  month.  These  data  have  been 
carefully  defined,  each  teacher  knows 
just  what  is  reouired  by  each  item.  The 
state  thus  reduces  t^  difficulties  o£ 
compiling  f^ts  concerning  its  children 
to  a  minimum.  Each  district,  moreover, 
can  feel  justified  in  making  comparisons 
between  its  own  data  and  the  data 
reported  by  other  school  systems  of  that 
state. 

At  the  other  extreme  is  the  practice 
in  the  state  of  CMiio.  The  state  depart' 
ment  sends  out  uniform  yearly  report 
blanks  which  each « school  district  must 
fill  out  and  return.  It  does  not,  how' 
ever,  provide  a  scheme  of  blanks  which 
the  subordinate  districts  within  a  dty 
system  must  use  in  compiling  their 
own  data.  Each  city  system,  for  ex' 
ample,  may  provide  its  own  teachers' 
monthly  report  blanks.  Such  blanks 
for  a  given  city  indicate  what  fjurts  are 
being  kept  continually  on  file  in  the 
cent^  office.  These  blanks  are  the 
original  reports  from  which  other  reports 
are  derived;  whatever  errors  or  dis' 
crepancies  appear  in  them  must  also 
appear  in  all  derived  reports.  Unless 
new  data  are  collected  directly  from  the 
teacher  by  use  cf  a  special  blank,  the 
annual  reports  to  the  state  department 
will  not  be  comparable.  It  is  assumed 
in  this  discussion  that  but  few  if  any 
superintendents  will  follow  the  latter 
procedure  if  they  have  data  in  their 
office  which  will  approximate  the  data 
asked  for  upon  the  state's  annual  report 
blank. 

If  this  is  true,  the  validity  of  the  data 
collected  by  the  state  department  upon 
its  annual  repents,  will  depend  upon  the 
uniformity  and  ccnuparability  d(  the  data 
recorded  in  each  dty  upon  its  teachers' 
monthly  report  blanks.  If  these  data 
are  found  to  be  utterly  incomparable. 
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that  is,  if  vastly  different  data  are 
collected  by  different  dties,  if  the  terms 
used  are  defined  differently  upon  the 
various  monthly  report  blanks,  and  if 
rules  for  determining  certain  facts  vary, 
then  any  attempt  to  compile  such  data  is 
useless,  even  though  the  fficts  come  into 
the  state  office  upon  uniform  blanks. 
Data  reported  by  different  dties  may 
not  be  t^  same  even  though  they  appear 
under  the  same  caption  upon  the  blanks. 

In  (M'der  to  ch^  the  validity  of  the 
data  being  collected  by  the  Ohio  State 
Department,  a  study  of  the  teachers' 
monthly  report  blanks  used  in  the  dties 
throughout  the  state  was  undertaken. 

Technique  Used  in  Making  the 
Study 

The  Bureau  of  Educational  Research 
at  Ohio  State  University  had  in  its 
files  the  teachers'  monthly  report  blanks 
used  by  a  great  many  Ohio  dties. 
These  were  secured  for  examinaticHi,  and 
letters  were  then  sent  to  all  other  dties 
in  C^o.  The  superintendent  was  asked 
to  send  not  cxily  a  copy  of  the  teachers' 
mcxithly  report  blank,  but  also  a  copy 
of  the  instructions  prepared  flex'  me 
guidance  of  the  teachers  in  filling  out 
this  blank.  A  total  of  ninety'One 
report  forms  was  secured  for  exami' 
nation. 

The  fficts  found  upon  the  blanks 
were  so  numerous  ^t  it  became 
apparent  at  emee  that  the  ordinary 
distribution  sheet  could  not  be  used  in 
tabulating  the  frequency  with  which 
given  facts  appe?  red  upon  the  ninety-one 
forms.  A  ^t  is  here  defined  as  any 
item  of  information  which  was  requested 
upcxi  the  form,  such  as  “total  number 
enrolled,”  or  “number  tardy.” 

In  attempting  to  secure  the  frequency 
with  which  eacli  fact  appeared,  a  card 
system  was  usee.  A  3'  x  5'  card  was 
made  for  each  of  the  facts  upon  the 
report  forms.  If  the  form  contained 
twenty  facts,  then  twenty  3'  x  5'  cards 
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were  used.  Each  form  was  numbered. 
Upon  the  Y  x  5"  cards  appeared  two 
types  of  information:  the  name  of  the 
fact,  and  the  number  of  the  repcfft  form 
from  which  the  fact  was  taken.  The 
latter  made  it  possible  to  re-examine  the 
original  form.  This  was  sometimes 
necessary. 

Each  of  the  ninety-one  forms  was 
treated  in  a  similar  fashion.  After  cards 
had  been  made  for  each  fact  on  each 
report  form,  they  were  all  classified,  that 
is,  similar  facts  were  brought  together. 
Those  which  were  identical  were  filed 
together  in  packets.  Thus  the  number 
of  packets  indicated  how  many  different 
facts  had  been  found  upon  the  ninety- 
one  forms.  The  number  of  cards  in  a 
packet  indicated  how  many  of  the  forms 
contained  that  particular  f^t. 

Comparison  of  Teachers’  Monthly 
Report  Forms 

Although  an  insignificant  fact,  taken 
by  itself,  die  comparison  in  size  of  these 
report  forms  is  at  least  interesting.  They 
could  scarcely  have  been  more  irregular. 
Seventy-five  different  sizes  appeared 
among  the  ninety-one  forms.  Table  I 
shows  the  frequency  with  which  differ¬ 
ent  sizes  appeared. 

It  indicates  that  one  size  of  report 
form  was  used  by  seven  cities.  These 
seven  fcMms  were  8K*  by  11*.  This 
size  although  used  only  seven  times, 
was  the  most  common.  The  dimensions 
8H'  X  14'  had  the  next  highest  fre¬ 
quency.  Six  forms  were  of  that  size. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  were  seventy 
forms,  no  two  of  which  were  alike  in 
size.  The  total  ran^  was  from  Sjg'  x 
7K'.  the  smallest  of  the  75  different 
sizes,  to  19'  X  24',  the  largest.  This  is 
just  one  indication  of  what  is  likely 
to  happen  when  the  state  department 
does  not  prescribe  the  forms  which  are 
to  be  used  within  the  state. 

Some  of  the  forms  were  printed, 
others  were  typed  or  mimeographed, 
while  some  were  only  hand-ruled. 


Eighty-six  of  the  forms  were  monthly 
reports  as  requested.  One,  however, 
was  a  weekly  report;  two  were  to  be 
made  every  six  weeks,  while  two 
covered  the  entire  year.  .As  monthly 
reports  were  specifically  requested,'^  it 
was  assumed  that  the  five  cities  sending 
the  other  kind  of  forms  did  not  use  the 
monthly  report  and  that  the  data  com¬ 
piled  in  the  central  office  were  based 
upon  the  forms  which  were  mailed  to  us. 


Table  1.  The  Feequency  with  Which 
Diffeunt-Sized  Report  Forms 
Occurred 


Frequency  of 
Appearance 

Number 
Having  a 
Given 
Frequency 

Total 

Forma 

(I) 

(2) 

(3) 

1 . 

70 

70 

2 . 

2 

4 

3 . 

0 

0 

4 . 

I 

4 

5 . 

0 

0 

6 . 

1 

6 

7 . 

1 

7 

Total . j 

1  ’’ 

91 

Data  which  these  forms  contain. — 
Only  five  of  the  ninety-wie  forms 
contained  identical  data.  There  were, 
therefore,  eighty-six  different  forms  used. 
The  total  number  of  facts  upon  all  fcMTos 
was  1,754.  This  is  an  average  of  19.2 
facts  per  form.  The  number  of  facts 
actually  appearing  upon  different  forms 
varied  greatly;  erne  form  called  for  only 
three  facts;  another  blank  required 
thirty-seven.  Table  II  shows  the  num¬ 
bers  of  facts  demanded  by  different 
forms.  This  table  yields  such  facts  as 
the  following:  There  were  five  fc«ms 
upon  each  of  which  were  found  nine 
different  facts.  Eighteen  facts  appeared 
upon  seven  different  forms,  and  nine¬ 
teen,  upon  an  equal  number.  The 
number  of  forms  containing  given  num¬ 
bers  of  facts  are  less  than  this  in  all 
other  instances.  In  other  words,  the 
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number  of  facts  which  appear  upon 
record  forms  varies  tremendously.  The 
number  of  facts  appearing  upon  the 
middle  50  percent  of  the  forms,  ran^d 
from  15  to  24.  The  fact  that  the 
teachers'  monthly  report  blanks  for 
scHne  cities  contain  only  half  a  dozen 
items  means  that  the  superintendent's 
office  will  not  have  on  file  data  for  ccxn' 
piling  the  state  report  without  making 


TableHII.  Distribution  of  Report  Forms 
According  to  the  Number  of  Facts 
Called  for  on  Each 


Number 
of  Facts 

1 

Number; 

ofFoems' 

Number 
of  Facts 

Number 

ofFonns 

(1) 

(2)  j 

0) 

(4) 

3 . 

19 . 

7 

5 . 

1 

20 . 

6 

6 . 

1 

1 

21 . 

5 

7 . 

22 . 

3 

8 . 

1 

23 . 

2 

5 

24 . 

3 

10 . 

1 

25 . 

4 

2 

26 . 

5 

12 . 

2 

27 . 

1 

13 . 

3 

28 . 

2 

4 

30 . 

15 . 

5 

31 . 

6 

33 . 

17 . 

4 

37 . 

18 . 

7 

Total.... 

91 

a  special  call  upcm  teachers  and  prin- 
cip^  for  the  facts  requested.  The 
teachers'  monthly  report  blanks  ought 
to  provide  automatically  for  the  cumu' 
lative  collection  of  such  data  as  the 
scIkx)!  officials  know  will  be  called  for. 

A  question  which  is  more  important 
than  ^e  number  of  facts  found  upon 
these  report  fixms  is.  What  facts  are 
found  upon  them?  There  were  382 
different  facts  given  cm  the  fcMins 
examined.  Not  one  of  them  appeared 
uniformly  upon  all  of  the  91  reports. 
The  facts  which  occurred  most  fre¬ 


quently  were  “average  daily  attend-  B 
ance”  and  “percent  of  attendance.”  The  P; 
former  had  a  frequency  of  79,  the  latter  ^ 
of  75.  This  means  that  jmproximately  @ 
13  to  18  percent  of  all  the  forms  ignored  ■ 
these  more  frequent  facts.  The  twenty 
facts  which  appeared  most  frequently  M 
are  listed  in  Table  III.  There  were  ^ 
only  ten  which  appeared  in  as  many  as  50  ■ ' ' 
percent  of  the  blanks  examined.  Ninety-  i 
nine  of  the  382  different  facts  occurred  ! 
upon  only  two  or  more  forms;  283  were  j  ' 
left,  each  of  which  occurred  upcm  only  a  i  : 
single  report  form.  I  ; 

One  conclusion  which  the  reader 
cannot  help  drawing  is  that  many  super¬ 
intendents  will  not  have  in  their  o£^s  ■  | 
the  data  which  will  be  required  by  the  i 
state  department.  Mere  approximation  ;  ■ 
must,  therefore,  be  made  or  the  superin-  !  i 
tendent  will  have  to  require  a  special  ' 
report  from  the  different  schools  of  his  i  I 
system  in  order  to  secure  the  needed 
data. 

Definition  of  terms. — An  analysis  of  ■ 
the  terms  used  upon  these  monthly 
report  blanks  showed  the  same  variations 
in  terminology  that  a  recent  study  of  the 
terminology  used  upon  school  records 
showed.*  The  same  ideas  are  expressed 
by  many  different  terms  and  expressions. 
Identical  terms  were  defined  differently, 
when  defined  at  all.  A  study  was 
recently  made  to  determine  whether 
such  terms  as  “tardiness”  and  “absence” 
were  interpreted  identically  by  teachers  ; 
in  the  same  school  building.  The  study  , 
was  limited  in  scope,  but  in  the  schools  { 
visited  not  only  did  teachers  follow  ! 
different  practices  but  the  principals’ 
conceptions  of  these  terms  differed  from 
those  of  their  teachers.  In  these  schools, 
the  principals  had  assumed  that  every 
teacher  knew  the  meaning  of  these 
terms.  No  printed  definitions  were 
available  and  never  had  been  as  far  as 
older  teachers  could  remember. 


Ta 


*Heck,  A.  O.  TV  Stilly  ChiU-Accountms  Ricordt. 
Cohanbu*.  Ohio,  Ohio  Sate  l/nivernty,  1925,  m.  97-110. 
(Ohio  Suee  University  Studies,  Bureau  c{  Mucational 
Reaeaich  Monographs,  No.  3) 
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Although  each  city  superintendent 
was  asked  for  a  copy  of  the  directions 
used  by  the  teachers  in  compiling  the 
monthly  reports,  only  a  few  were 
received  with  the  forms.  It  has  been 
assumed,  and  the  writers  feel  rightly  so, 
that  in  the  great  majority  of  the  cities  of 
(%io  no  directions  are  available. 


Tabu  111.  Twenty  Facts  Which  Oocukkbd 
Most  Feequentlt  ufon  the  91 

Refoet  Foems 

Name  of  Facte 

Frequency 

0^  Occurrence 

1.  Averace  daily  attendance . 

79 

].  Percent  of  attendance . 

75 

S.  Number  of  caeee  of  tardineea . 

7i 

4.  Number  eiunlled  thie  month . 

61 

5.  Number  times  teacher  is  tardy . 

61 

6.  Number  days  teacher  it  absent . 

60 

7.  Aggrepte  attendance . 

61 

8.  Total  enrollment  to  date . 

56 

9.  Number  not  tardy  or  absent . 

51 

10.  Number  cases  of  corporal  punishment. . . 

50 

11.  Number  transferred . 

43 

12.  Number  days  uu^ht . 

46 

1).  Number  cases  of  truancy . 

40 

14.  Absences  to  date . 

39 

15.  ReceiTcd  by  transfer . 

37 

16.  Number  of  visits  by  superintendent . 

35 

17.  Number  home  visits  by  teacher . 

31 

18.  Number  visitors  duting  month . 

27 

19-  Number  wstiwlnwalt . 

25 

20.  Afgrepte  days  due . 

27 

Teachers  are  given  the  report  blanks, 
and  they  are  expected  to  interpret  the 
blank  uniformly. 

To  be  sure,  the  real  problem  at  this 
point  is  not  primarily  one  of  defining  the 
terms  used  in  the  report  blanks.  It  goes 
back  to  the  record  forms  which  are 
being  used  in  the  system.  If,  for 
example,  the  record  systems  in  different 
cities  define  tardiness  differently,  and 
if  the  teacher's  record  is  based  upon  that 
definition,  then  each  teacher  can  only 
report  upon  what  she  has  recorded. 


Because  of  this,  reports  can  never  be 
really  comparable  until  a  state  system 
of  records  has  been  devised  and  adopted, 
as  well  as  a  state  system  of  repents. 
Ohio  has  neither. 

Rules  of  procedure. — ^The  findings  of 
this  study  again  coincided  with  the 
findings  of  the  previous  study.^  Percent 
of  attendance,  for  example,  was  deter' 
mined  in  a  variety  eff  ways,  aconrding 
to  the  rules  stated  in  the  few  direction 
sheets  which  were  received.  One  cit^ 
stated  that  “percent  of  attendaiKe  ’ 
shall  be  found  by  multiplying  the 
“aggregate  days  of  attendance”  by  100 
and  dividing  the  total  by  the  “number 
eff  days  due;  ’  another  reads,  “Divide  the 
Average  Daily  Attendance  by  the  Total 
Enrollment  for  the  mcaith;”  another 
says,  “Multiply  the  monthly  enrollment 
by  the  days  taught;  this  gives  Days 
£^;  then  multiply  aggregate  attendance 
by  100  and  divide  by  Days  Due.” 
Another  reads. 

The  percentage  of  the  school  is  obtained  by 
subtracting  the  number  of  half<lays  plus  the 
number  of  cases  of  tardiness  from  four  times  the 
total  of  days  due,  and  finding  what  percent  it  is 
of  that  number. 

The  last  direction  is  a  gem.  It 
should  be  copied  by  all  school  superin' 
tendents  and  preserved  as  a  reminder 
of  how  not  to  word  rules  which  are 
supposed  to  direct  a  group  of  individuals 
in  a  technical  procedure.  Even  if  the 
procedure  suggested  could  be  Justified, 
teachers  wo^d  find  it  difficult  to 
determine  just  what  the  antecedents 
of  “it”  and  “that”  are  in  the  last  part  of 
the  direction. 

Suggestions  for  a  System  of 
Reporting 

1.  A  system  for  reporting  should  be 
devised  by  the  state  department 
which  all  city  and  county  districts 
in  the  state  are  expected  to  use. 


>Hcck,  Op.  cii.,  pp.  97-110. 
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2.  In  order  that  the  data  reported  may 
be  comparable,  a  record  system 
should  also  be  devised  and  adopted. 

3.  The  Child'Accounting  Division  of 
the  State  Department  of  Education 
ought  to  work  in  conjunction  with  a 
representative  committee  of  school 
men  in  the  state  in  devising  such  a 
complete  system  of  child'accounting 
forms. 

4.  This  committee  should  plan  in  detail 
the  work  to  be  done.  They  should 
appoint  small  committees  each  of 
which  would  be  responsible  for  per' 
forming  certain  sections  of  the  work 
thus  outlined.  All  reports  of  these 
subcommittees  should  be  reviewed 
and  then  accepted,  revised,  or 
rejected  by  the  main  committee. 

5.  Every  effort  should  be  made  to  reduce 
the  system  to  the  most  effective 
minimum.  The  forms  should  ask 
for  only  such  data  as  are  actually 
used. 

6.  The  ccwnplete  system  should  be 
given  a  year’s  t^  in  districts  of 
different  sizes  before  any  state'wide 
adoption  is  made. 

Conclusions 

1.  The  teachers’ monthly  report  forms 

which  are  being  used  by  the  cities  in 

Ohio  are  so  dissimilar  that  any  com' 


pilatiem  of  data  for  state  reports  based  I 
upon  them  is  valueless.  Not  one  fact  is  | 
recorded  uniformly  on  all  of  the  ninety* 
one  forms  examined.  These  forms  differ  I 
in  size,  stock,  items,  methods  of  defining! 
terms,  and  rules  for  tabulating  data. 

2.  It  is  assumed  that  these  teachers’ 
monthly  report  forms  are  used  in  the 
cities  for  securing  data  for  the  annual 
reports,  otherwise  a  special  annual  report 
would  have  to  be  made  by  each  teacher 
in  the  city  system.  A  system  of 
monthly  reports  which  cannot  in  turn 
be  used  for  compiling  the  annual  reports 
loses  a  great  deal  of  its  value.  In  either 
case,  it  would  seem  absolutely  essential 
that  the  State  Department  adopt  upon 
a  state-wide  basis  the  reporting  system  ] 
to  be  used.  This  would  include  not 
only  the  annual  city  and  county  superin¬ 
tendents’  report  blanks  which  are  sent  j 
out  by  the  state  department,  but  all 
preliminary  forms  necessary  for  the 
collection  of  basic  data. 

3.  Even  more  fundamental  than  uni' 
formity  of  the  reporting  system  is  the 
necessity  of  uniformity  in  the  record 
system  to  be  used  throughout  the  state. 
If  the  data  recorded  by  the  teachers  are 
not  the  same,  the  state  cannot  expect 
that  facts  reported,  even  though  they 
are  given  under  the  same  name,  will  be 
comparable. 


A  SCHEME  OF  OBJECTIVE  MARKING 

C.  R.  Dustin 

John  Marshall  Senior  High  School,  Cleveland 


The  system  of  marking  in  use  at 
John  Marshall  High  School  is  an  attempt 
to  apply  certain  principles  recently 
recognized  as  fundamental  to  any  scheme 
of  marking.  These  principles  are: 

1.  Achievement  marks  should  be  given  on  an 

objective  basis. 

2.  Marks  given  within  a  department  or  a  school 

should  have  a  nearly  uniform  meaning  for  all 


the  teachers  responsible  for  the  evaluation 
of  pupils'  achievements. 

3.  Provision  for  individual  differences  should  be 

made  in  the  assignment  of  marks.  A  pupil 
should  be  rewarded  in  proportion  to  his 
ability  to  achieve. 

4.  Separate  marks  should  be  given  for  achieve¬ 

ment  and  for  traits  of  character. 

In  developing  a  system  of  marking 
within  a  school,  the  definite  aims  and 
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purposes  which  marks  are  to  serve 
ihould  be  set  up.  It  is  generally  agreed 
that  marks  are  given  primarily  to  imorm 
parents,  pupils,  and  teachers,  both  of 
the  achievement  which  pupils  make  in 
terms  of  the  subject  to  be  mastered  and 
of  the  evaluation  which  is  made  of 
certain  character  traits.  Marks  serve 
secondarily  to  provide  a  standard  for 
promotion  and  a  permanent  record  of 
the  pupils'  achievements  while  in  school. 

The  present  system  at  John  Marshall 
resulted  from  an  attempt  to  provide  more 
impersonal  and  objective  methods  for 
determining  achievement  than  were 
possible  under  the  former  system.  Marks 
are  given  for  achievement  and  effort.  We 
are  planning  to  extend  the  system  to 
include  marking  on  other  personal  and 
social  traits,  such  as  initiative,  attitude, 
and  punctuality. 

Our  system  requires  (1)  that  the 
mark  which  is  given  for  scholarship  be 
based  upon  achievement  alone;  (2)  that 
a  uniform  distribution  be  arranged  fw: 
the  school;  (3)  that  in  each  subject  the 
pupils  be  grouped  so  as  to  approximate 
this  distribution;  (4)  that  marks  assigned 
will  approximate  the  distribution;  and 
(5)  that  abihty  tests  be  given  to  all 
]  pupils  to  determine  their  probable 
leaniing  rates  (P.  L.  R.). 

The  first  requirement,  that  the  scholar- 
ship  mark  be  based  only  upon  achieve¬ 
ment,  makes  necessary  the  preparation 
of  a  series  of  tests  in  each  subject  and 
the  ranking  of  pupils  according  to  the 
scores  which  they  make  on  these  tests. 
In  the  construction  and  administratiem 
of  these  tests  certain  principles  are 
observed.  These  tests  must  be  oojective. 
Such  subjects  as  art,  home  economics, 
manual  training,  etc.  do  not  readily 
permit  of  testing  on  all  phases  of  the 
work.  In  such  subjects  objective  ratings 
are  often  obtained  by  choosing  specimens 
which  serve  as  standards  of  comparison 
for  all  other  work  done  in  class.  The 
tests  must  also  be  definite,  clear,  and 
fiir  and  must  be  given  at  frequent 


intervals.  The  test  material  must  be 
selected  from  subject-matter  which  has 
received  class  enmhasis.  Finally,  the 
tests  must  be  di^ult  enough  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  the  difierent  abilities 
of  die  pupils  in  the  class.- 

A  test  is  made  purely  objective  by 
ccffistructing  a  scoring  key  before  the 
test  is  given.  There  is  a  variety  of 
ways  in  which  tests  and  keys  are  con¬ 
structed  in  the  different  departments. 
We  shall  illustrate  the  method  in  use  in 
the  Mathematics  Etepartment.  A  test 
is  devised  by  the  head  of  the  department 
and  so  arranged  in  steps  of  increasing 
difficulty  that  no  pupil  will  solve  aU 
problems  correctly  within  the  allotted 
time.  A  second  teacher  within  the 
department  constructs  the  scoring  key, 
thus  checking  the  test  for  clearness. 
The  problems  require  short  answers  and 
are  readily  scored.  After  the  scoring 
key  has  been  prepared,  the  tests  are 
given  on  the  same  day  to  all  pupils 
taking  the  subject.  Volunteers  or  class 
officers  usually  score  these  papers.  The 
number  of  problems  correctly  solved  is 
recorded  on  each  test  paper.  The 
scores  of  all  the  pupils  taking  the  subject 
are  then  arranged  in  order  from  highest 
to  lowest. 

Table  I  shows  the  distribution  of  the 
scores  of  170  pupils  on  a  test  of  thirty 
problems  in  first-year  algebra. 

Each  pupil  was  assigned  to  some  one 
of  ten  groups  depending  upon  his  score. 
In  Tabfe  I  the  pupils  who  received  scores 
ranging  from  25  to  27  inclusive,  were 
assigned  to  Group  1;  those  receiving 
from  22  to  24  inclusive,  to  Group  2,  etc. 
The  only  mark  for  each  test  which  is 
recorded  in  the  teacher's  class  book  is  the 
group  rank  made  on  that  test.  One  test 
is  given  each  week  of  the  marking 
period.  These  tests  cover  the  work  of 
that  week  and  any  previous  work 
needing  to  be  reviewed.  Table  II 
illustrates  the  method  employed  in 
determining  each  pupil's  position  for  the 
entire  marking  period.  His  final  rank 
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is  the  sum  of  his  positions  on  all  the 
tests  he  has  taken. 

Table  III  shows  how  the  pupil’s 
achievement  mark  is  obtained  for  the 
report  card.  In  this  class,  for  the 

Table  1.  DoriUBimoN  of  the  Scores  on  a 
First'Year  Algebra  Test 


Score 

Number 
of  PupiU 

Group 

Rank 

25-27 . 

7 

1 

22-24 . 

6 

2 

19-21 . 

10 

3 

16-18 . 

17 

4 

15-15 . 

19 

5 

10-12 . 

28 

6 

8-9 . 

21 

7 

6-7 . 

22 

8 

3-5 . 

24 

9 

0-2 . 

16 

10 

period  ending  November  25,  1925,  the 
twelve  pupils  whose  ranks  totaled  hrcMn 
S  to  12  inclusive,  received  Achievement 
Mar\  of  E;  the  nineteen  from  13  to  19 
inclusive,  a  mark  of  G;  etc. 


Table  II.  Ranks  or  Individual  Pupils  on  Five 
First-Year  Algebra  Tests 


Namea  of 
PupUa 

Number  of  Teat 

Total 

Rank 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

G.  Bunyan.  . 

1 

2 

4 

3 

2 

12 

J.  Dooel.... 

5 

6 

4 

6 

5 

26 

£.  Gcntk . . . 

3 

4 

1 

4 

1 

13 

K.  Kiaeft. . . 

9 

7 

8 

9 

6 

39 

D.  Mueller.. 

10 

4 

2 

4 

5 

25 

E.  SebedF. . . 

8 

9 

10 

8 

9 

44 

D.  Hunt .... 

3 

4 

3 

2 

2 

14 

R. 

4 

4 

6 

6 

3 

23 

G.  Deez .... 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

5 

W.  Carter.. 

8 

2 

3 

7 

7 

27 

Such  a  system  of  marking  is  relative, 
since  it  provides  for  the  marking  of 
pupils  in  terms  of  the  achievement 
the  class  rather  than  on  an  artificial 
standard  set  up  by  the  instructor. 
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This  system  requires  the  arrangement  of  ( 
a  distribution.  Probably  the  percentage  I  ' 
distribution  which  is  most  commonly^ 
accepted  is  that  of  7,  24,  38,  24,  and  7.  ■ 
Two  years  ago  our  experiment  wa» 
begun  with  a  percentage  distribution  of  K 
8, 18, 48,  18,  and  8.  We  were  influenced  P* 
in  choosing  this  distribution  by  personal  h 
rather  than  scientific  reasons.  In  the 
first  place,  reports  involving  the  upper  at 
lower  25  percent  of  the  class  are  fre¬ 
quently  requested.  The  aforementioned 
distribution  approximates  those  parts  of 
the  class,  and  for  that  reason  was 


Table  III.  Distribution  of  Sum  of  Ranks  oh 
Five  Tests  in  First-Year  Algebra  and  the 
Assignment  of  Marks 


Sum  of  Ranks 

Number 
of  Puptls 

Achievement 

Mark 

5-12 . 

12 

E 

13-19 . 

19 

G 

20-34 . 

58 

F 

35-44 . 

20 

P 

45-50 . 

11 

D 

regarded  as  convenient.  Also,  students 
of  measurements  disagree  as  to  the 
percents  taken  for  such  distribution. 
Their  percents  range  from  2  percent  to 
12  percent  for  the  upper  and  lower 
groups,  and  from  32  percent  to  50 
percent  for  the  middle  group.  Our 
divisions  are  within  these  limits.  Pupils 
absent  20  percent  of  the  time  are 
not  included  within  our  distribution. 
Our  course  of  study  does  not  adequately 
provide  for  differentiation.  We  regarded 
failure  of  2  percent  of  the  class  too  low 
and  one  of  12  percent  too  high.  Our 
experience  has  shown,  however,  that  the 
actual  distribution  of  marks  during  the 
three  semesters  in  which  this  system  has 
been  in  use  has  varied  slightly  from  that 
given  above.  This  is  due  to  certain 
lactofs  which  we  consider  when  assign' 
ing  marks  according  to  a  fixed  scale.  A 
lower  percent  of  failures  is  usually 
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expected  in  the  higher  grades  and  also  in 
the  elective  subjects.  In  atypical  classes 
the  marking  curve  is  skewed  towards  the 
right  if  the  probable  learning  rates  for 
the  group  are  high,  or  towards  the  left  if 
the  rates  are  low.  Considerable  varia¬ 
tion  in  distribution  is  found  in  subjects 
enrolling  less  than  seventy-five  pupils. 
The  curve  is  skewed  towards  the  right  in 
subjects  which  are  more  readily  adapted 
to  individual  differences. 


intelligence  tests.  This  is  generally 
referred  to  as  an  achievement  quotient. 

Our  plan  is  based  upon  three  assump¬ 
tions;  (1)  An  achievement  mark  of  F 
represents  a  normal  effort  for  that  group 
of  pupils  whose  ability*  is  that  of  the 
average  for  the  class.  (2)  An  achieve¬ 
ment  mark  of  G  represents  the  normal 
effort  for  pupils  whose  probable  learning 
rates  are  found  in  the  highest  part  of  the 
class.  (3)  An  achievement  mark  of  P 
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Figure  1.  Scheme  tor  Rating  Efeort. 


The  letters  E,  excellent;  G,  good; 
f.  Fair;  P,  poor,  and  D,  deficient,  are 
used  to  designate  achievement  of  the 
various  groups.  These  letters  have 
relative  values. 

As  previously  mentioned,  our  system 
attempts  objectively  to  measure  effort. 
We  regard  effort  as  the  relationship 
between  a  pupil's  achievement  mark  in  a 
given  subject,  and  his  ability  to  do 
school  work  as  indicated  by  his  probable 
learning  rate  determined  from  three 


represents  the  normal  effort  for  pupils 
who  rank  in  the  lowest  part  eff  the  class, 
as  expressed  in  terms  of  the  probable 
learning  rate. 

To  determine  effort  marks  the  class¬ 
room  teacher  must  list  her  pupils  in  each 
subject  according  to  their  probable 
learning  rates  in  order,  from  the  highest 
to  the  lowest.  A  pupil's  poup  position 
will  not  be  constant  for  aU  subjects;  he 
may  rank  high  in  ix-a  English  and  low  in 
(Contined  on  page  40) 
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PROMOTIONTIME 

Again  the  mid'year  promotion-time 
has  come  in  those  schools  having  semi- 
annual  promotion.  This  form  of  organi¬ 
zation  exists  apparently  in  about  80 
percent  of  our  ^ity  school  systems.  It 
is  the  time  of  interruption,  examination, 
and  shifting,  which  seemingly  marks  the 
end  of  a  definite  part  of  our  educational 
program  and  the  beginning  of  another. 
That  beginning  may  occur  the  following 
day  or  the  following  Monday  and 
presumably  is  a  continuation  of  what 
has  been  done  immediately  before. 

Some  of  the  children  face  this  time 
"with  positive  assurance.  They  are 
■certain  that  they  have  prepared  their 
lessons  or  recited  during  class  periods  or 
«o  pleased  their  teachers  that  their 
promotion  into  the  next  grade  is  not  a 
matter  of  question.  On  the  part  of 
others  there  is  also  an  assurance  that 
promotion  will  not  be  their  lot.  They 
know  that  they  have  failed  to  accomplish 
or  to  please  and  that  they  will  be  retained 
in  the  same  grade.  To  a  third  group  it  is 
a  period  of  uncertainty.  They  are  not 
sure  whether  their  achievement  or  their 
preparation  or  their  recitations  or  their 
conduct  has  been  such  as  to  secure  a 
“free  ticket”  to  the  next  division. 

The  question  which  we  wish  to  raise 
is,  What  relationship  exists  between  the 
basis  for  promotion  and  the  objectives 
of  education?  In  general  we  have 


accepted  as  basic,  the  objectives  set  forth 
by  ^  Committee  on  Recn’ganization  of 
Secondary  Education.  We  have  agreed 
that  health,  citizenship,  ethical  char¬ 
acter,  worthy  home  membership,  wise 
use  of  leisure,  preparation  for  vocation, 
and  command  of  fundamental  processes 
are  essential  objectives  of  secondary 
education.  Omitting  preparation  for 
vocation,  we  have  accepted  in  ele¬ 
mentary  education  six  of  these  as  valid 
objectives.  If  these  six  or  seven  object¬ 
ives  represent  the  purpose  of  education 
it  would  then  seem  legitimate  to  accept 
progress  toward  these  objectives  as  the 
criterion  of  progress  in  education. 

Although  we  pay  audible  tribute  to  all 
these  objectives  and  frequently  rank 
health  or  citizenship  or  character  above 
all  others,  yet  when  we  place  our 
approval  upon  children  by  granting  them 
promotion,  have  we  not  tended  to 
consider  only  command  of  fundamentals? 
Is  not  the  past  too  much  with  us?  Does 
not  tradition  hold  too  completely  in  our 
procedure?  Cannot  we  find  some  way 
by  which  we  will  recognize  and  reward 
progress  toward  the  objectives  of  health, 
citizenship,  ethical  character,  home  mem¬ 
bership,  as  truly  as  we  reward  success  in 
learning  the  multiplication  tables  or  the 
spelling  of  certain  words,  or  abihty  to 
translate  foreign  language  or  to  solve  a 
problem  in  mathematics  or  to  perform 
an  experiment  in  science? 

That  a  command  of  the  fundamental 
processes  is  necessary  in  formal  education 
is  not  to  be  denied.  Children  must  be 
taught  to  read  effectively.  They  must 
learn  many  facts  and  principles  con¬ 
cerning  the  world  and  human  relations. 
They  need  to  learn  to  think  clearly,  to 
express  themselves  accurately,  and 
subject-matter  has  served  as  the  means 
to  these  ends.  We  are  definitely  striving 
in  most  of  our  schools  to  teach  children 
to  build  up  positive  health  habits;  to 
recognize  obligations  to  home  and  school 
and  state;  and  to  assume  responsibility 
for  the  correct  performance  of  these 
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oblirations.  We  are  upholding  the 
ideals  of  ethical  character  by  word  and 
deed.  We  raise  the  question  not  be- 
cause  we  are  disregarding  the  other 
objectives,  but  because  in  many,  prob¬ 
ably  most — perhaps  in  nearly  all  of 
our  schools — promotjon-time  suddenly 
places  the  emphasis  upon  rewards  in 
terms  of  books  and  facts  and  subject- 
matter.  We  have  foand  little  occasion 
for  uniting  promotion  which  all  children 


learn  early  to  evaluate  as  the  school's 
mark  of  approval  of  progress  in  its 
program  with  these  things  which  we 
are  professing  to  believe  to  be  the  true 
essentials.  Have  we  tried’  or  is  the 
problem  insoluble?  Are  Wfe  doing  some¬ 
thing  or  are  we  letting  the  traditional 
procedure  emphasize  subject-matter  in 
the  minds  of  our  children  while  we  seek 
to  extol  the  other  objectives? 

E.  J.  A. 


PROPOSED  MODIFICATIONS  OF  THE  STATE-AID  LAW  FOR 
OHIO  SCHOOLS 


Ward  G.  Reeder 
Ohio  Stdt<  Univtrsity 


Education  a  State  Function 

Similar  to  provisions  in  the  con¬ 
stitutions  practically  all  the  states, 
there  is  in  the  Ohio  constitution  a 
provision  which  reads:  “The  General 
Assembly  shall  make  such  provisions 
by  taxation  and  otherwise,  as,  with  the 
income  arising  from  the  school  trust 
fund,  will  secure  a  thorough  and  efficient 
system  of  common  schools  throughout 
the  state."  *  This  pronouncement  affirms 
that  providing  for  education  is  a  function 
of  the  whole  state.  Further  legal 
evidence  which  supports  this  contention 
is  found  in  many  court  decisions,  and 
particularly  in  the  school  law. 

In  this  constitutional  mandate  two 
functions,  either  by  specification  or 
implication,  are  given  the  General 
Assembly.  These  functions  are  the 
determination  of  what  a  “thorough  and 
efficient  system  of  common  schools”  is 
and  the  provision  of  funds  for  the 
financing  of  the  system  of  education 
which  has  been  deemed  “thorough  and 
efficient." 


■Article  VI,  Section  2. 


In  view  of  these  two  functions,  which 
have  been  prescribed  by  the  state  con¬ 
stitution,  it  is  pertinent  to  review 
briefly  what  the  General  Assembly 
has  done  to  perform  the  functions. 
What  interpretation  has  been  placed  by 
the  General  Assembly  upon  the  phrase 
in  the  constitution  which  reads,  “a 
thorou^  and  efficient  system  of  common 
schools  throughout  the  state"  shall  be 
provided?  To  answer  this  question  in 
detail  would  require  a  r4sum^  of  the 
several  hundred  pages  of  school  law,  for, 
manifestly  all  of  our  school  law  is 
calculated  to  insure  a  more  “thorough 
and  efficient  system”  of  schools  throu^- 
out  the  state.  Since  such  a  rdsumd  is 
obviously  impracticable  in  this  paper, 
we  shall  have  to  be  cemtent  witii  the 
mere  mention  of  the  outstanding  educa¬ 
tional  requirements. 

The  most  important  requirement — 
indeed,  the  requirement  from  which  all 
other  requirements  proceed — is  that  all 
children,  with  a  few  exceptions,  must 
attend  school  from  the  age  of  six  to 
the  age  of  eighteen.  While  attending 
school,  all  children  are  expected  to  have 
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the  following  conveniences  and  oppot' 
tunities: 

1.  A  teacher  with  standard  qualifications. 

2.  A  school  term  of  at  least  ei^t  months  in 

length. 

3.  High'sehool  advantages,  either  in  the  local 

Strict  or  in  another  district. 

4.  Transportation,  if  the  pupil  is  in  the  elementary 

school  and  fives  more  than  two  miles  from 

school. 

5.  A  safe  and  sanitary  school  building  and 

adequate  equipment. 

In  view  of  these  laudable  standards,  it 
cannot  be  gainsaid  that  the  General 
Assembly  has  been  lacking  in  vision  of 
what  constitutes  a  “thorough  and 
efficient  system”  of  schools,  nor  has  it 
been  backward  in  putting  its  vision  into 
legislation.  The  abiding  faith  of  the 
people  and  their  legislatures  in  a  free 
and  universal  system,  and,  it  may  be 
also  said,  their  abiding  ffiith  in  a  thorough 
and  efficient  system  of  education,  is 
everywhere  demonstrated. 

Necessity  for  State  Aid 

It  is  reasonable  next  to  inquire  con¬ 
cerning  the  financial  help  which  has 
been  given  to  enable  all  districts,  poor 
and  rich  alike,  to  maintain  the  state 
standards;  for  it  would  be  obviously 
incongruous  for  the  state  to  set  up 
educational  standards  and  then  fail  to 
provide  for  the  financing  of  these 
standards. 

The  framers  of  the  state  constitution 
were  not  unmindful  of  this  possible 
incongruity,  for  they  provided  that 
“the  General  Assembly  shall  make  such 
provisions  by  taxation  and  otherwise,  as, 
with  the  income  arising  from  the  school 
trust  fund”  .  .  .  .,  will  beget  an 
efficient  and  thorough  school  system  in 
every  community,  poor  and  rich  alike. 
In  brief,  this  phrase  of  the  constitution 
mandates  the  General  Assembly  to 
provide  the  wherewithal  for  maintaining 
the  schools. 

That  the  General  Assembly  and  its 
constituents  have  not  been  parsimonious 


in  providing  school  funds  is  evident,  for 
in  1923,  the  last  year  for  which  data 
are  now  available,  the  expenditures  fix 
education  in  Ohio  were  $127,330,856.* 
Moreover,  the  pre-eminent  interest  in 
education,  compared  with  that  in  other 
public  endeavexs,  was  demonstrated 
in  1924,  when  almost  one-half — 45.799 
percent,  to  be  exact — of  all  the  property 
taxes  of  the  state  went  for  education.* 
Obviously,  our  legislators,  expressing 
the  will  of  their  constituents,  have 
provided  for  a  free,  comprehensive,  and 
universal  system  of  education  and  have 
hberally  supported  it.  So  far  there  is  no 
adverse  criticism. 

If  our  plans  for  financing  the  schools 
may  be  constructively  criticized,  the 
chief  criticism  should  be  launched  against 
the  failure  to  provide  adequately  for 
schools  in  the  poverty-stricken  districts 
of  the  state.  In  brief,  we  have  failed  as 
yet  to  design  a  plan  of  state  aid  that  will 
help  such  communities  to  finance  their 
schools.  To  give  data  showing  the 
flagrant  inequalities  in  wealth  among 
the  various  counties  of  the  state,  and 
even  the  inequalities  within  the  districts 
of  any  county,  would  be  merely  stamping 
over  old  ground.  The  primary  purpose 
at  this  time  is  to  designate  ways  and 
means  of  obviating  these  inequalities — 
to  suggest,  if  possible,  a  plan  or  state  aid* 
wherry  every  community  may  have, 
with  justice  to  all,  a  “thorough  and 
efficient”  system  of  schools.  But,  before 
outlining  the  plan,  we  shall  quote  a 
decision  of  the  Supreme  CcRirt  cf 
Oklahoma,  made  in  1924,  which  affirms 
it  to  be,  not  only  within  the  power,  but 
the  duty,  of  the  state,  to  grant  aid  to  the 
weak  school  districts: 

The  state  had  the  ri^t,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
contract  this  indebtedness.  In  a  sense  it  is  a 


^Ohto  School  Report.  Columbuf,  Ohio,  State  Department 
0^  Education,  1923.  p.  154. 

*Annu«l  Report  of  the  Ohio  Tdx  Commuiiofi.  Columbui 
Ohio,  Sute  Department  of  Education,  1924.  p.  12. 

*Tbe  plan  here  propoeed  ia  designed  to  supplement  the  pUa 
proposed  for  county  aid,  which  plan  was  set  forth  in  the 
AlucenoTwsl  ReuArch  Bulletin,  issue  of  January  6, 1926. 
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misnomer  to  label  this  appropriation  as  an  aid 
to  weak  school  districts.  Less  appropriately  it  is 
true,  but  not  without  some  reason,  might  we 
designate  as  an  aid  to  the  state  the  school  funds 
raised  by  a  school  district's  own  tax  levy  for  the 
promotion  of  public-school  work.  This  we  say 
tor  the  very  good  reason  that,  under  Section  L  of 
Article  XIll  of  the  constitution,  the  duty  rests 
primarily  upon  the  state  legislature  to  establish 
and  maintain  a  system  of  free  public  schools 
wherein  all  the  children  of  the  state  may  be 
educated.  This  implies  an  efficient  and  suffident 
system,  with  competent  teachers,  necessary 
general  facihties  and  school  terms  of  such  duration 
as  may  be  necessary  to  implant  properly  in  the 
minds  of  our  youth  such  degree  of  learning  that 
when  the  work  is  done  they  may  be  educated 
young  men  and  women. 

As  long  as  the  constitution  requires  public 
funds  to  be  raised  by  tax  levies  equally  applied 
to  all  property,  the  rich  must  thereby  aid  the  poor, 
if  an  effident  and  uniform  system  of  free  public 
schools  be  maintained  throughout  the  state  as  by 
the  constitution  required. 

And  so  we  hold  that  under  this  constitutional 
mandate,  the  state  legislature  has  the  power — and 
in  fact,  unless  some  other  way  be  found  to 
maintain  properly  m  all  parts  of  the  state  an 
efficient  free  public-school  system,  it  owes  it  as  a 
duty — to  appropriate  from  available  sute  funds 
the  money  necessary  to  enable  each  school  district 
to  maintain  a  reasonable  school  term  each  year, 
from  the  point  where  its  maximum  lawrful  and 
available  resources  have  been  expended.* 

Such  argument  is  as  pertinent  to  Ohio, 
or  any  other  state,  as  it  is  to  Oklahoma. 

Ohio's  Present  Plan  of  School  Aid 

To  afford  a  background  for  the 
proposals  to  be  suggested  later,  the  fact 
should  be  emphasized  that  C^io  now  has 
three  school  funds  which  are  designed  to 
equalize  educational  opportunity.  The 
oldest  of  these  funds  is  the  interest  on 
the  permanent  school  fund  (irreducible 
debt);  this  fund  is  comparatively  small 
and  produces  annually  only  a  few  cents 
per  pupil;  however,  since  the  money  goes 
only  to  those  districts  to  which  the 
federal  lands  were  originally  given,  the 
fund,  strictly  speaking,  can  l^dly  be 
termed  an  equalizing  fund.  A  second 
and  more  recently  established  fund  is 

iQixittd  fnxo  ‘‘DecMion  of  the  Supreme  Court  on  Oklahoma 
Schod  Appropriatkna,"  School  and  Society,  20:526,  October 
25,  1924. 


the  scK:allcd  State  Equalization  Fund, 
the  money  for  which  is  appropriated 
by  the  General  Assembly  at  its  biennial 
sessions.  The  amounts  appropriated 
for  1925-26  and  1926-27  were  $2,500,000 
and  $2,000,000  respectively*;  the  present 
bases  upon  which  these  funds  are 
distributed  will  be  indicated  presently. 
The  third  fund,  provided  for  in  1920,  is 
known  as  the  County  Equalization 
Fund;  the  proceeds  of  this  fund  arc 
derived  from  a  2.65  mills  tax  which  is 
levied  on  all  taxable  property  of  the 
county.  The  law  provides  that  cities 
and  exempted  villages  shall  receive  the 
full  amount  of  the  2.65  mills  tax  realized 
in  such  school  districts;  but  the  proceeds 
of  the  tax  in  other  districts  of  the  county 
shall  be  distributed  on  the  three  follow¬ 
ing  bases:  (1)  37H  percent  of  the  salary 
of  each  teacher  or  educational  employee 
receiving  a  salary  of  not  less  than  $8(X) 
annually;  (2)  50  percent  of  the  personal 
cost  of  transportation;  (3)  the  remainder 
to  be  distributed  on  basis  of  the  ratio 
which  the  aggregate  days  of  attendance 
in  a  given  district  bear  to  the  aggregate 
days  of  attendance  in  the  county. 

The  belief  of  Ohio  is  that  some 
equalization  should  be  done  within  the 
county  before  state  aid  is  given;  with 
this  belief  the  writer  agrees.  In  a 
previous  paper,  however,  some  modifica¬ 
tions  of  the  current  bases  upon  which 
the  county  aid  is  tk)w  distributed 
were  propxwed.  A  summary  of  these 
proposed  bases — bases  that  arc  calcu¬ 
lated  to  beget  a  more  fair  equalization  o£ 
educational  opportunity  within  each 
county  were: 

1.  Ten  doUars  ($10)  annually  for  libraries  for  each 

full-time  teacher  and  other  similar  educa¬ 
tional  employee. 

2.  Ten  percent  of  that  portion  of  the  salary  of 

any  teacher  or  similu  educational  employee 

above  $800  salary. 

3.  Seventy-five  percent  of  the  current  cost  of 

transportation. 

’Apptoxiinatcly  $500X100  of  the  appropratiaa  for  1925-2S 
wat  to  care  for  a  dehdt  in  the  1924-25  appropriation. 
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The  remainder  v.'as  to  be  distributed  on  the 
following  two  bases: 

1.  Seventy'five  percent  of  the  remainder  is  to  be 

apportioned  on  basis  of  the  number  of  full' 
time  teachers  and  similar  educational 
employees.  A  correction  is  to  be  made  in 
the  case  of  teachers  for  tuition  pupils. 

2.  After  all  previous  subsidies  have  been  cared 

for,  the  remainder  is  to  be  apportioned  cm 
basts  of  aggregate  days  of  attendance. 
Again,  a  correction  is  to  be  applied  in  the 
case  erf  tuition  pupils. 

It  is  further  proposed  that  the  county  board  of 
education,  through  its  chief  executive  officer, 
shall,  instead  of  the  county  auditor,  have  the 
function  of  determining  the  amount  to  which  each 
district  is  entitled. 

Finally,  it  is  proposed  that  the  State  Director 
of  Education  shall  be  directed  to  prescribe  the 
forms  and  blanks  to  be  used  by  Icxial  and  county 
officials  in  administering  the  law.* 

But  county  equalization,  even  as 
provided  in  the  aforementioned  bases  of 
distribution,  would  not  always  be 
sufficient.  The  proof  o(  this  statement 
becomes  evident  when  we  observe  that 
the  amount  of  taxable  wealth  back  of 
each  pupil  varies  widely  among  the 
different  counties.  Moreover,  some  of 
these  counties,  particularly  the  hill 
counties,  so'called,  are  so  lacking  in 
wealth  that  to  support  a  standard  school 
system  would  be  impossible  did  not  they 
receive  outside  assistance.  The  Gcnerd 
Assembly  appreciates  this  disparity  in 
financial  abUity,  and  consequently  during 
the  last  few  years  it  has  been  appro¬ 
priating  approximately  $2,000,000  an¬ 
nually  for  state  aid.  This  money  is 
designed  to  go  only  to  the  extremely 
poor  districts — those  districts  which 
could  not,  unless  they  received  state 
aid,  maintain  standard  schools  except  by 
a  crushing  sacrifice.  The  present  bases 
upon  which  this  aid  is  distributed  are 
provided  in  the  statutes  which  read  as 
follows: 

Sec.  7596-1.  The  board  of  education  of  any 
district  of  a  county  district,  or  any  city  or 
exempted  village  school  district,  may  at  any  time 
prior  to  July  31  or  any  year  apply  to  the  director 


■Reeder,  Ward  G.  “Propoaed  Modificationf  of  the 
County  Tax  Law  for  Ohio  SchooU,"  Educational  Raarch 
Bulletin,  5:1-9,  January  6,  1926. 


of  educatiem  for  participation  in  the  state  educa* 
tional  equalization  fund  for  the  ensuing  year. 
Such  applicatiem  shall  be  in  such  form  as  the 
director  of  education  prescribes.  Such  appUca- 
tion  shall  not  be  granted  unless  the  property  of 
the  given  district  is  to  be  taxed  for  the  current 
year  for  the  current  expense  of  school  operation 
at  a  rate  of  at  least  ei^t  mills,  and  is  to  be  taxed 
for  the  current  year  for  all  school  purposes  at  a 
rate  of  at  least  nine  and  one-half  n^s,  provided 
that  in  a  school  district  having  a  valuation  of 
property  for  the  preceding  year  of  less  than 
twenty-five  hundred  dollars  per  child  enumerated 
the  preceding  year  and  having  a  sinking  fund, 
interest  and  bmd  retirement  levy  in  excess  of 
three  mills,  the  director  of  education  may 
authorize  the  inclusion  Vr-ithin  the  foregoing  rate 
of  eight  mills  of  all  or  any  part  of  the  sinking 
fund,  interest  and  retirement  levy  in  excess  of 
three  mills. 

In  calculating  the  aforesaid  amounts  of  eight 
mills  and  nine  and  one-half  mills  any  levy  voted  by 
the  people  and  reduced  under  the  provisions  of 
Section  3  of  H.  B.  No.  130,  enacted  at  this  session 
of  the  General  Assembly  shall  be  included  at  the 
full  amount  voted  by  the  people  without  con¬ 
sidering  the  reduction  affected  by  the  provisions 
of  said  section. 

The  amount  of  sinking  fund,  interest  and  bond 
retirement  levy  so  included  shall  never  exceed 
three  mills.  If  the  application  shows  that  the 
revenue  resources  of  the  district  will  be  insufficient 
with  the  addition  of  receipts  from  any  county 
educational  equalization  levy  to  enable  the 
applicant  board  to  conduct  the  schools  thereof 
without  participation  in  the  state  educational 
equalization  fund,  the  director  of  education  shall 
cause  an  inspection  of  the  schools  of  the  district 
and  the  accounts  of  the  applicant  board  to  be 
made.  Upon  such  examination  the  director  of 
education  shall  ascertain  whether  or  not  the 
proportion  of  pupils  to  teachers  in  the  district,  is 
reasonable  and  proper,  having  regard  to  the 
topography  and  population  of  the  district, 
whe^er  the  schedule  of  salaries  paid  to  teachers  in 
the  district  is  reasonable,  whether  the  budget 
of  contingent  expenses  and  building  enterprises 
is  commensurable  with  the  actual  needs  of  the 
district;  and  whether  the  revenue  resources  of  the 
school  district,  when  realized  at  least  the  rates  of 
taxation  above  mentioned  will  be  exhausted 
without  meeting  the  necessary  expenses. 

The  present  law  is  generally  laudable, 
for  its  chief  aim  is  to  enable  every 
community  to  meet  the  minimum  educa¬ 
tional  standards  demanded  by  the  state, 
and  to  meet  them  without  unusual 
sacrifice  by  the  community.  But  the 
present  law,  although  its  general  con¬ 
ception  is  sound,  has  one  outstanding 
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weakness.  This  weakness  is  that  the 
law  is  difficult  to  administer,  because  a 
district  never  knows  how  much  state 
aid  it  will  receive.  This  uncertainty 
occurs  because  the  amount  which  the 
district  will  receive  is  determined  largely 
according  to  standards  set  up  by  the 
State  Directs  of  Education.  The 
Director,  since  he  is  given  a  lump  sum — 
which  may  be  but  usually  is  not  sufficient 
— must  do  the  best  he  can  to  make 
the  money  go  around.  And,  although 
there  are  certain  general  standards  which 
must  be  followed  in  distributing  the 
funds,  many,  many  opportunities  exist 
for  the  distributing  agency,  the  State 
Director  of  Education,  to  use  opinion  in 
the  distribution.  This  is  hardly  a 
place  for  the  use  of  opinion,  even  though 
that  opinion  be  ever  so  enlightened. 

The  remedies  suggested  for  the 
obviation  of  the  aforementioned  weak' 
ness  in  the  present  law  are:  (1)  That  the 
bases  upon  which  the  funds  are  dis' 
trilnited  be  more  strictly  defined,  so 
that  a  district  would  know  definitely, 
from  a  reading  of  the  law,  what  it  would 
receive  from  the  state'aid  funds.  In  the 
distribution  of  the  funds,  there  should 
be  as  little  opportunity  as  possible  for 
the  use  of  opinion.  (2)  That  the  state' 
aid  funds,  in  some  manner,  be  made 
sufficient  to  subsidize  every  district 
which  is  entitled  to  help.  Data  can  be 
collected  that  will  show  accurately  how 
much  state  aid  will  be  needed  to  operate 
the  standards  which  are  set. 

Since  the  state  has  set  up  minimum 
educational  standards,  which  every  com' 
munity  is  expected  to  meet,  the  state 
should,  beyond  a  certain  point  of 
financial  sacrifice  by  the  community,  give 
financial  assistance.  This  principle,  it  is 
thought,  is  implied  in  the  state  con' 
stitution,  and  it  is  in  accordance  with 
this  theory  that  the  plan  of  state  aid  is 
designed. 

Briefly  describing  the  plan,  it  may  be 
said  that  it  attempts  to  do  two  things: 
(1)  It  sets  up  fair  expenditures  for 


maintaining  each  of  the  outstanding 
educational  standards  of  the  state;  in 
other  words,  the  plan  tries  to  measure 
educational  need.  (2)  It  guarantees  this 
“assured  minimum”  of  fair  expenditures 
according  to  an  ability  and  effcMt  scale. 

Parenthetically,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  plan  proposed  has  been  formulated 
after  a  study  erf  the  state'aid  plans  of  the 
several  states  of  the  Uniem,  and  par' 
ticularly,  after  a  first'hand  study,  made 
in  the  state  capitols,  of  the  plans  of 
Massachusetts,  New  York,  and  Penn' 
sylvania.  These  states,  in  the  estima' 
tion  erf  the  writer,  have  the  most 
scientifically  constructed  plans  of  any 
of  the  several  states.  The  plan  here 
proposed  for  Ohio  has  been  ba^  largely 
upon  the  Massachusetts  plan,^  which 
the  writer  believes  to  be  the  best  plan 
now  in  operation.  The  proposed  plan 
for  Ohio  follows. 

A  Proposed  Plan  of  State  Aid 

I.  THE  ASSURED  MINIMUM 

For  each  school  district  of  the  state 
there  should  be  an  “assured  minimum" 
of  funds  calculated  to  maintain  the 
schools  at  least  at  the  minimum  standards 
set  by  the  state.  The  assured  minimum 
should  include  expenditures  for  the 
following  items  and  up  to  the  approx' 
imate  amounts  herewith  indicated:* 

1.  Salaries. — Salaries  paid  to  full' 
time  teachers,  principals,  supervisors, 
superintendents,  and  similar  educational 
employees,  up  to  the  amounts  provided 
for  in  a  salary  schedule  such  as  that  given 
in  Table  I,  should  be  assured. 

An  exception  to  the  above  salary 
schedule  should  be  made  in  the  case 

*^rticularlT  the  part  of  the  Maaachueetu  plan,  whida 
relates  to  the  dutribution  of  the  Maaachuaetta  School  Fund. 
For  tM  (cnoal  details  of  the  Massachusetts  plan,  sec  Msiss* 
chuistts  Cenrrsi  Laws  Relstmc  to  Education,  Boston.  Maass' 
chusetts.  Department  of  Education.  1921.  pp.  2S-28.  (Bulletin 
of  tM  Department  of  Education,  ISQl,  No.  9,  Whole  129). 

The  amounts  sumsted  are  stated  somewhat  empirKaUy 
thouj^  thn  follow  cloaely  the  amounu  allowed  at  presnt  by 
the  Sute  Department  of  Education  in  iu  administration  of 
the  sate  aid  funds.  Research  that  would  determine  more 
definitdr  the  amount  needed  to  finance  each  of  the  sate 
standards  is  greatly  needed;  until  the  results  of  such  teseards 
are  available  we  shall  have  to  be  empirical. 
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of  principals  and  superintendents,  who, 
because  of  their  work  should  have  a 
slightly  larger  assured  minimum.  The 
following  excesses  over  the  above 
schedule  are  proposed  in  the  case  of  prin- 
cipals:  (1)  in  schools  having,  excluding 
the  principal,  from  two  to  five  full-time 
teachers,  $300;‘  (2)  in  schools  having, 
excluding  the  principal,  more  than  6ve 
full-time  teachers,  $300,  plus  $25  for 
each  additional  teacher  over  five. 

The  following  excesses  are  proposed 
in  the  case  of  superintendents:  (1)  in 


principal,  but  never  a  total  excess  of 
more  than  $1,800  for  one  individual. 

2.  Teachers'  retirement. — The  expense 
to  the  district  of  maintaining  the  state 
teachers’  retirement  system,  according 
to  the  aforementioned  salary  schedule, 
should  be  assured. 

3.  Tuition.  —  Expenditures  for  the 
tuition  of  elementary  pupils,  up  to 
the  annual  cost,  but  not  exceeding  $50 
annually  per  pupil,  should  be  assured; 
and  expenditures  for  the  tuition  of  high- 
school  pupils,  up  to  the  annual  cost,  but 


Table  1.  A  Tentattvelt  Proposed  Salary  Schedule  por  Couputing  the  Assured  Minimum  por 
TEACHERit'  Salaries  in  St  ate- Aid  Districts 


Teaching  Expenses 

NoxuAi-ScaooL,  Collioi.  ox  Uhivxuitt  Txaimimo* 

At  least 

one  year 

At  least 
two  years 

At  leaxt 
three  yean 

At  least 
four  years 

At  least 
five  years 

None . 

$  800 

$  850 

$  900 

$  950 

$1,000 

One  yeu . 

840 

890 

940 

990 

1,040 

Two  yon . 

880 

930 

980 

1.030 

IMO 

Three  years . 

920 

970 

1,020 

1.070 

1,120 

Four  yean . 

960 

1,010 

1,060 

1,110 

1.160 

Five  yean  or  more . 

1,000 

1,050 

1.100 

1.150 

IJOO 

*  The  State  Director  cf  Education  ahould  be  directed  to  preacribe  uniform  rtaodard*  of  equivaleiKY 
bp  which  other  qualiheationa  mi^t  be  accepted  Moreover,  he  alnutd  be  given  the  power  to  decide  the 
khid  of  coUtgt  wixk  which  ahotJd  be  given  credit.  A  year  of  teaching  experience  almid  be  de&ned  aa  a 
achool  term  of  not  leaa  than  aix  montha.  State^id  diatricta  could,  of  courae,  pay  more  than  theae  amounta 
but  no  atate  aid  abouM  be  given  for  any  exceaa  over  theae  amounta.  Diatricu  that,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
State  Director  of  Education,  were  maintaining  unneceaorily  amall  pupil-teacher  latioa  might  have  their  teacher 
quotaa  reduced  according  to  an  amount  equal  to  auch  unneceaaary  tochers. 


“4740”  districts,  exempted  villages,  and 
cities  having,  excluding  the  superin¬ 
tendent,  less  than  mteen  full-time 
teachers  and  princifials,  $6C0;*  (2)  in 
“4740”  districts,  exempted  villages,  and 
cities  having,  excluding  the  superin¬ 
tendent,  fifteen  or  more  full-time  teidiers 
and  principals,  but  less  than  forty  full¬ 
time  teachers  and  principals,  $1,000; 
those  having  forty  or  more  full-time 
teachers  and  principals,  $1,000,  plus 
$10  for  each  additional  teacher  or 

>Thua,  a  principal  who  haa  four  years  of  teaching  experience, 
five  years  of  training,  and  four  teachers  under  him,  would  be 
assured  $1,160,  plus  $300,  or  a  total  of  $1,460. 

Thua,  a  auperintendent  who  haa  four  yeara  of  teaching 
experience,  five  years  of  training,  and  thirteen  principals  and 
teachera  under  him  would  be  assured  $1,160,  plus  $600,  or  a 
total  of  $1,760. 


not  exceeding  $75  annually  per  pupil, 
should  be  assured.  No  state  aid,  how¬ 
ever,  should  be  given  for  tuition,  if  in 
the  judgment  of  the  State  Director  of 
Education,  pupib  could  be  accommodated 
feasibly  by  the  local  schools. 

4.  Transportation. — Expenditures  for 
transportation,  to  the  amount  allowed 
the  district  by  the  county  board  of 
education  in  making  its  distribution  of 
the  County  Equali^tion  Fund,  should 
be  assured.  Provided  that  the  State 
Director  of  Education  should  have  the 
power  to  reduce  this  “assured  minimum,” 
if  he  believes  there  has  been  extravagance 
or  useless  expenditure  of  funds  by  the 
district  in  providing  its  transportation. 
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5.  School  libraries. — Ten  dollars  an¬ 
nually  for  libraries  for  each  necessary 
and  full-time  teacher,  principal,  super¬ 
visor,  superintendent,  or  similar  educa¬ 
tional  employee  should  be  assured. 
In  the  distributicm  of  this  quota  there 
should  be  certain  safeguards  such  as 
those  suggested  in  our  proposed  plan  for 
county  equali5»tion.‘  Should  the  library 
of  any  state-aid  school  be  in  accord 
with  the  standard,  and  could  the 
district  more  wisely  use  the  library 
quota  for  some  other  purpose  it  should 
^  permitted  to  use  the  Ubrary  quota 
for  such  other  purpose,  with  the  approval 
of  the  State  Ehrector  of  Education. 

6.  Miscellaneous  operating  expense. — 
For  miscellaneous  operating  expenses, 
including  such  items  as  fuel,  light, 
janitors,  repairs,  and  the  like,  the  full 
amount  expended  up  to  the  following 
maximum  limits*  should  be  guaranteed: 
$8  per  pupil  in  average  daily  attendance, 
but  in  no  case  should  an  individual 
school,  necessarily  maintained,  be  guar¬ 
anteed  less  than  $150  annually.  Pro¬ 
vided  that  in  instances  where  $8  per 
pupil  was  not  sufficient  for  such  miscel¬ 
laneous  expenses,  upon  the  approval  of 
the  State  Director  of  Education,  an 
amount  up  to  $9  per  pupil  in  average 
daily  attendance  could  be  allowed. 

n.  DISTRIBUTION  ACCORDING  TO  AN 

“ability  and  effort”  scale 

If  what  a  district  received  from 
sources  other  than  the  local  school  levy 
plus  what  it  would  receive  from  a  local 
tax  levy  which  is  at  least  one  mill  above 
the  median  local  school  levy  of  the 
state,  would  not  equal  the  assured 
minimum,  the  state  should  give  aid 


■Reeder,  Ward  G.  Op.  eit.,  Educetionel  Rerearch  Bullctm, 
S-J,  JanuarT  6,  1926. 

'The  averafe  expenditure  in  Ohio  per  teacher  in  day 
ichoola  in  1923  waa  $547.59  for  the  following  itema:  general 
control,  textbooka,  atationery  auppliea,  wagea  of  jamtora. 
fucL  light,  power,  janitora'  auppliea,  repaira  and  replacementa, 
promotion  of  health,  any  otha  aocial  activitiea,  rente,  and 
building  tnaurance.  Tabulated  from  Ohm  School  Report, 
1923.  pp.  141-54,  and  p.  89. 


in  accordance  with  a  schedule  such  as 
the  following:* 

If  a  levy  of  at  least  five  mills  would 
not  produce  the  assured  minimum,  the 
state  should  guarantee  one-third  of  the 
difference  between  the  assured  minimum 
and  what  a  tax  of  at  least  five  mills  on  an 
equalised  valuatiem  would  produce.* 

If  a  levy  of  at  least  six  mills  would 
iK>t  produce  the  assured  minimum,  the 
state  should  guarantee  two-thirds  of  the 
difference  between  the  assured  minimum 
and  what  a  tax  of  at  least  six  mills  on  an 
equalized  valuation  would  produce. 

If  a  levy  of  at  least  seven  mills  did 
not  produce  the  assured  minimum,  the 
state  should  guarantee  all  of  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  assured  minimum  and 
what  a  tax  of  at  least  seven  mills  on  an 
equalized  valuation  would  produce. 

lU.  MISCELLANEOUS 

All  schools  to  be  l(ept  running. — 
Education  being  the  bulwark  of  a 
democratic  form  of  government  and  a 
certain  quantum  of  it  the  birthright  of 
every  citizen,  the  law  should  permit 
every  board  of  education,  without  any 
restricting  limits  whatsoever,  to  levy 
sufficient  taxes  to  make  the  district 
eligible  for  state  aid,  if  such  aid  were 
needed.  To  guard  against  the  failure  of 
any  local  board  of  education  to  make  such 
provision,  the  county  board  of  educa¬ 
tion  should,  in  case  of  such  f^ure,  be 
required  to  make  the  levy  for  the 
rei^citrant  board. 

Forms  and  blanks. — The  State  Direct¬ 
or  of  Education  ^ould  be  directed  to 
prescribe  all  blanks  and  forms  to  be 
used  by  the  various  school  boards  in 


The  median  local  tax  rate  for  running  expenaea  of  tht 
achoola  haa  been  appronmated  at  four  miUa.  The  median 
could,  of  courac,  be  exactly  com^ted  before  the  law  waa 
enacted.  By  "running  expenaea''  ia  meant  expenaea  for 
everything  except  capi^  outlaya.  It  ia  to  be  nol^  that  our 
plan  doea  not  give  atate  aid  for  capital  outlaya;  auch  itema 
ahould  be  cared  for  wholly  by  the  loc^  community. 

*Thia  tax  rate  ahould,  of  courae,  be  on  a  valuation  fixed 
at  the  aame  percent  of  true  valuation  aa  that  cf  properw  in 
the  remainder  of  the  state.  It  ahould  be  the  functioo  of  the 
State  Tax  Commiasion,  or  aome  other  body,  to  determine  thia 
equaliied  valuatioo  for  the  diatrict. 
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applying  for  state  aid,  and,  in  otherwise 
administering  the  law. 

Staff  for  administering  the  law. — Com- 
pared  with  other  State  Departments  of 
Education*  the  Ohio  Department  of 
Education  is  considerably  handicapped 
in  its  administration  of  the  state-aid  law. 
It  suffers  badly  from  lack  of  sufficient 
personnel.  Funds  should  be  provided 
for  the  addition  to  the  staff,  of  one 
person,  who,  under  the  supervision  of 
the  State  Director  of  Education,  should 
administer  the  state-aid  funds.  More¬ 
over,  fimds  should  be  provided  for  at 
least  two  efficient  clerks  and  stenog¬ 
raphers.  Such  organization  in  its  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  law  and  in  its  making  of 
studies  for  the  improvement  of  the  plan 
for  state  aid,  assuredly  ought  to  beget 
benefits  beyond  its  cost.  It  were  a 
penny-wise  policy  to  mnt  several 
million  dollars  for  state  aid  and  then  fail 
to  reap  the  greatest  efficiency  from  the 
funds  by  risLng  a  poor  administration 
of  the  funds.  It  is  recommended, 
therefore,  that  the  law  set  aside  annually 
a  given  amount  for  the  administration 
of  the  state-aid  funds;  this  annual 
amount  should  not  be  less  than  $15,000. 

Summary 

This  paper  has  urged  for  Ohio  the 
necessity  of  a  state-aid  law  that  would 
guarantee,  upon  scientifically  devised 
bases,  sxifficient  funds  to  enable  every 
ccnnmunity  to  meet  the  educational 
standards  demanded  by  the  state.  More¬ 
over,  it  has  outlined  the  approximate 
bases  upon  which  state  aid  should  be 
given.  These  bases  are  calculated  to 
guarantee  to  every  community  an 
assured  minimum  of  funds  sufficient  to 
meet  the  educational  needs  of  the 
community;  the  funds  would  be  dis¬ 
tributed  according  to  an  ability  and 

>The  New  York  Department  now  hu  twelve  peraon* 
(Diviaion  heada,  clerka,  etc.)  giving  all  of  their  time  to  the 
adminiatration  of  the  atate'aid  law.  It  ahould  be  mentioned 
however,  that  New  York  diatributea  annually  approximately 
SJOJMOXXX)  in  atate  aid.  Maaaachuaetta  and  Pennaylvania, 
which  have  smaller  atate^id  funda  than  New  York,  have 
alightly  amaller  ataffa  than  New  York. 
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effort  scale.  Finally,  the  paper  has  sug¬ 
gested  certain  machinery  deemed  neces¬ 
sary  to  insure  an  efficient  administration 
of  the  law  proposed. 


A  SCHEME  OF  OBJECTIVE 
MARKING 

{Ckmtinued  from  page  31) 

x-B  mathematics.  His  position  in  any 
subject  depends  upon  the  abilities  of  all 
of  the  pupils  who  take  that  subject. 

In  the  original  plan,  provision  was 
made  for  assigning  five  marks  for  effort. 

It  was  found  that  this  required  teachers 
to  make  too  fine  distinctions,  and  so  it 
was  abandoned.  A  system  of  three 
marks — E,  above  average;  F,  average; 
and  P,  below  average — was  substitute.  , 

This  requires  that  the  probable  learning 
rates  for  each  class  be  separated  into 
three  groups.  The  percents  which  are 
used  to  indicate  achievement  form  the 
basis  for  determining  these  groups: 

8  percent  of  those  pupils  having  the 
hipest  probable  learning  rates  comprise 
the  X  group;  the  next  66  percent,  the 
Y  group;  and  the  lowest  26  percent,  the  i 
Z  group.  This  combination  provides  ' 
for  a  small  X  group,  and  a  large  Z  group,  i 
Such  an  arrangement  favcvs  a  greater  j 
number  of  pupils  of  moderate  and  low  > 
ability  than  a  scheme  which  would  i 
increase  the  size  of  the  X  group  and  j  “ 
decrease  the  Z  group. 

A  chart,  reproduced  in  Figure  1,  has 
been  prepared  from  which  effort  marks 
may  be  computed  readily.  To  receive 
an  effort  mark  of  E,  an  X  pupil  must 
earn  an  achievement  mark  of  E;  a  Y 
pupil,  an  achievement  mark  of  G  or  E; 
and  a  Z  pupil,  an  achievement  mark  of 
F,  G,  or  E.  The  portions  of  the  chart 
marked  F  show  the  normal  or  average 
effort  which  each  group  is  expected  to 
put  forth.  Pupils  who  receive  achieve¬ 
ment  marks  below  those  normally 
expected  for  their  respective  groups, 
will  be  given  an  effort  mark  of  P.  By 
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placing  an  X,  Y,  or  Z  in  the  class  book 
^ore  the  names  of  pupils  belonging 
respectively  to  the  X,  Y,  or  Z  groups, 
teachers  can  quickly  determine  ^e 
effort  marks. 

There  are  several  possible  short' 
comings  of  this  system.  We  assume 
that  die  probable  learning  rate  is  a 
measure  of  capacity,  but  we  are  not 
certain  to  what  extent  it  may  become  a 
measure  of  achievement.  The  distribu¬ 
tions  have  also  been  selected  for  practical, 
rather  than  scientific,  reasons.  Exper¬ 
ience,  together  with  the  adaptation  of  the 
,  course  of  study  better  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  individual  differences, 
I  may  demand  a  change  in  the  distribu- 


ticHis  which  we  have  accepted.  Finally, 
it  is  necessary  to  base  the  determination 
of  effort  marks  upon  certain  assumpriems 
until  experience  may  reveal  a  more 
reliable  basis  for  their  computation. 

Whatever  may  be  its  shortcomings, 
the  system  is  an  attempt  to  make  all 
marking  objective,  for  achievement  marks 
are  given  according  to  the  mastery  eff 
subject-matter.  The  teachers  do  not  read 
into  achievement  industry,  personality, 
or  other  personality  attributes.  It  is  alro 
an  attempt  to  di^iify  human  traits  by 
giving  them  their  places  in  a  marking 
system.  These  personal  characteristics 
are  made  prcxninent  by  rendering  them 
objective. 
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Auiacx,  John  C.  The  Literature  and  Problerru 
of  School  Buildingj,  JER,  12:228-35,  301-10, 
October  and  November,  1925. 

Claesified  under  five  general  heada,  Mr.  Almack 
I  hat  lifted  in  this  article  219  references  chosen  from 
I  two  thousand  titles  which  might  well  have  been 
included  under  the  title  of  this  bibliography. 
The  references  include  citations  taken  from 
I  surveys,  reports,  codes  and  regulations,  reports 
of  special  investigations,  teitbooks,  and  current 
j  articles.  The  scope  of  this  bibliography  can 
best  be  iudg*d  by  the  beadinn  uiukr  which  it  is 
classified.  These  are:  school-building  programs, 
building  planning  and  construction,  furnishing 
and  equipping  the  school,  building  safety  and 
lanitatioo,  and  the  school  building. 

PowBM,  J.  OaiN.  The  Ethics  of  the  Teaching 
Pr^etsion,JER,  12:262-74,  November,  1925. 

The  codes  of  professional  ethics  adopted  by 
twelve  statt  teachers'  associations  and  three  local 
teachers'  clubs  and  all  state  and  municipal  codes 
available,  as  well  as  a  number  of  articles  devoted  to 
the  subjwt,  were  aiulyzed  in  the  preparation  of 
this  discussion  of  the  ethics  of  the  teaching 
profession.  The  priiKiples  underlying  pro¬ 
fessional  conduct  are  ditctisscd  under  siz  he^: 
preparatioo.  compensation,  social  service,  obliga- 
,  tion  to  pupils,  cooperation,  and  professional 
spirit.  11)0  rules  within  the  codes  are  classified 
by  the  teacher's  relation  to  professkxial  advance¬ 


ment,  to  parents  and  teachers,  to  those  in  auth¬ 
ority,  to  the  precession,  to  the  public,  and  to 
those  commercially  interested.  The  author 
concludes  that  there  is  a  fairly  definite  group  of 
principles  which  should  mde  the  prcCessional 
conduct  of  teachers  which  were  reco^aized  by 
the  codes  and  the  articles,  and  there  is  con¬ 
siderable  agreement  among  the  codes  themselves. 
These  compare  favorably  with  the  principles  of 
ethics  exemplified  by  the  codes  of  other 
professions. 

Holstbs,  Ckxstbr  W.  Assemblies  for  the  Ele- 
mentary  School,  ESJ,  26:30-35,  September, 
1925. 

Elementary-school  principals  will  be  interested 
in  the  aims  which  uis  article  outlines  for  ek- 
mentary-school  assemblies.  The  writer  lists  the 
different  kinds  of  assemblies  necessary  for  attain¬ 
ing  the  aims  suggested.  The  type  of  organization 
arid  the  method  of  administering  it,  approved  by 
a  large  group  of  teachers,  supervisors,  and  prin¬ 
cipals,  are  outlined.  A  series  of  programs  given 
during  the  school  months,  Septeml^  to  Feb¬ 
ruary,  are  reported.  These  are  quite  suggestive. 

Bjaxnason,  Lornuu  Relation  of  Class-Size  to 
Control  of  Attention,  ESJ,  26:36-41,  Sep¬ 
tember,  1925. 

Those  who  have  followed  with  interest  Dr. 
Stevenson's  study  of  class-size  will  be  interested 
in  the  technique  used  by  Mr.  Bjamason  in  study- 


Non. — rhe  abbrerutioos  used  in  tbis  number  are:  JER,  Journal  of  Educational  Remarcb;  ESJ,  Elementary  School 
Journal;  Pcdafocieal  Seminary;  MLJ,  Modem  Languap  Jounml;  TCR,  Tcschcra  CoUefe  Rsrad;  SR.  School  Review; 
tod  RAO'S,  Uducational  Admioitttatiao  and  Sopcrvitk». 
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ing  tbe  reUtioa  between  the  size  of  class  and  the 
control  of  attention  in  the  class.  The  evidence 
which  is  presented  indicates  that  the  number  of 
pupils  has  “no  appreciable  effect"  on  the  teacher's 
control  of  attention.  The  writer  claims  that  the 
“group  attention  is  affected  more  by  the  technique 
employed  (in  teaching)  than  by  tbe  size  of  the 
claM."  The  experiment  did  not  deal  with  class 
groups  under  th^teen  or  over  forty'oine. 

Lowxr,  Ellsworth.  A  Sdent'Reodmg  Expm'' 
merit  in  Rural  and  Village  Scho^,  uj, 
26:42-49,  September,  1925. 

Remarkable  gains  were  made  in  the  rate  of 
reading  by  chil^en  in  each  grade,- from  the  first 
to  eighth  inclusive,  in  an  experiment  covering  a 
ten'week  period.  Although  the  majority  of  the 
children  was  c£  foreign  parentage  and  the 
teachers  were  poorly  prepared — none  being 
normal'school  graduates — the  average  gains  in 
each  of  tbe  grades  ranged  from  two  to  six  years 
within  a  ten^week  experimental  period.  The 
methods  used  in  this  experiment  were  based  upon 
Silent  Reading,  a  text  written  by  Charles  E. 
Germane  and  Edith  Gayton  Germane.  Tables 
showing  tbe  gains  made  by  each  teacher  and  by 
each  grade  are  given. 

Chaubsrs,  Othniel  R.  A  Method^  Measuring 
the  Emotional  Maturity  of  Children,  PS, 
32:637-47,  December,  1925. 

This  article  reports  an  experiment  with  the 
IVessey  XO  Test,  Form  B,  to  discover  if  emotional 
maturity  from  grade  to  grade  could  be  different 
bated  in  school  children.  The  results  claim  to 
show:  (1)  that  the  median  score  changes  with 
increasing  maturity  and  hence  from  grade  to 
grade,  (2)  that  the  diagnostic  possibilities  al  the 
test  are  considerable  since  from  test  results  of  a 
group  of  boys  containing  twenty  disciplinary 
cases  the  authilx  was  able  to  indicate  the  “trouble 
some  individuals"  in  seventeen  cases,  while  two 
of  tbe  remaining  three  were  borderline  cases,  and 
(3)  diat  tbe  correlation  between  the  results  from 
this  test  and  those  from  intelligence  tests  is  low. 

Cartwright,  C.  W.  A  Study  of  the  Vocahu> 
lanes  of  Eleven  S^nish  Grammars  and 
Fifteen  Spanish  Reading  Texts,  ML/, 
10:1-14,  October,  1925. 

The  total  vocabulary  range  for  the  twenty^six 
books  examined  for  this  report  was  found  to  be 
12,916  different  words.  One  thousand  six 
hundred  and  eightydbur  of  these  occurred  in  ten 
or  more  of  the  twenty^six  books.  The  number  of 
words  appearing  five  or  more  times  in  at  least  one 
book  is  533.  “nie  list  of  1,684  words  occurring  in 
ten  or  more  books,  classified  as  to  tbe  number  of 
books  in  which  each  word  was  found,  is  also  given 
in  this  article.  Only  143  words  were  found  to  be 
common  to  all  of  the  twenty's!!  texts  studied. 
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The  results  seem  to  indicate  that  range  of  vocabQ> 
lary  within  a  subject  is  more  significant  than  word 
frequency  for  vocabulary'teachmg  purposes. 

McCall,  W.  A.  and  Crabbs,  Lblah  Mai. 
Standard  Test  Lesson  in  Reading,  TCR, 
27:183-91.  November.  1925. 

This  constitutes  a  description  of  a  test  lessoo 
plan  for  reading  which  represenu  tbe  out^wdi 
of  twenty  years  of  experimental  investigation. 
The  Stan^d  Test  Lessons  in  Reading,  published 
by  the  Bureau  of  Publications.  Teaclm  College, 
Columbia  University,  it  is  claimed,  makes  possible 
seventeen  eminently  worth'while  specifications  in 
reading,  and  this  in  reduced  time.  Their  ranw 
is  from  two  to  eight,  iochisive.  Pupils  score  the 
results. 

Sass,  Dorothy  M.  Studenti'  Servia  in  the  High 
School.  SR,  33:661-70,  November,  1925. 

The  pt^pal,  upon  whom  devolves  the 
responsil^ty  of  seeing  that  all  the  necessary 
administrative  routine  so  irriuting.  yet  so 
essential,  be  adequately  provided  for,  has  revealed 
to  him  resources  in  his  student  body  heretofore 
unthought  of.  The  author  divides  the  duties 
which  students  may  assume  into  the  fdlowing 
major  departments: 

1.  Relieving  office  secretaries. 

2.  Relieving  teacher  of  some  of  tbe  management 

of  the  corridors. 

3.  Helping  in  the  session  rooms. 

4.  Helping  in  the  study  hall  and  study  room. 

5.  Assisting  in  the  claWoom. 

6.  Duties  assigned  to  students  in  tbe  library. 

7.  Lunchroom  assistance. 

8.  Helping  one  another. 

The  article  closes  with  a  description  of  a 
method  of  organizing  such  “helpers  and  means  of 
compensating  them. ' 

Good,  Cartxr  V.  An  Anolvtu  of  the  Reading 
Recommendations  Included  in  School  Surveys, 
EACyS,  11^77-87,  December,  1925. 

This  study  presents  a'general  summary  of  the 
reading  recommendatioo  included  in  twenty 
school  surveys,  which  are  classified  under  four 
heads,  (1)  rating  to  oral  and  silent  reading, 
f2)  the  social  values  and  aspects  of  reading, 
(3)  scientific  testing  and  supervisory  aspects  a 
reading,  and  (4)  progress  in  reading  throu^  tbe 
grades.  A  disrassioo  of  the  validity  and  inter' 
relation  of  the  recommendations  m^  by  the 
surveys  follows. 

The  surveys  themselves  are  classified  into  five 
types  on  the  basis  of  their  manner  of  presenting 
the  recommendatioos  to  the  reader.  A  study  of 
the  relative  effectiveness  of  tbe  surveys  in  matog 
recommendations  is  included,  and  also  a  discussion 
of  tbe  basal  assumptions  of  the  various  surveyors 
and  their  influence  upon  the  manner  of  approach 
to  the  reading  investigation. 
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BuGGi,  Thomai  H.  a  PtfrtiAl  Bibliography  on 
Curriculum,  TCR,  27:205-23,  November, 
1925. 

The  autbcr  ptetenu  an  extensive  list  of  titles 
with  helpful  annotations  carefully  selected  from 
numerous  contributions  the  majority  of  which 
has  appeared  within  the  past  decade.  Althou^ 
no  cu^  is  made  for  completeness,  143  tit^ 
are  listed.  Mention  is  made  of  Bobbitt  ten  times 
and  cf  Charters  six.  These  two  writers  lead  the 
field.  Snedden,  Briggs,  John  A.  Clement,  and 
Calvin  O.  I^vis  stand  next  in  fluency,  each 
with  four  titles. 

IN  PAPER  COVERS 

SeriOLT,  Robest  F.  The  Evening  School  in 
Coiomol  America.  Urbana,  lUinots,  Uni* 
versity  of  Illinois,  1925.  68  pp.  (Uni' 
versity  of  lUinois  Bulletin,  VoL  XXII,  No.  3, 
Bureau  of  Educational  Research,  Cdlege  of 
Education  Bulletin,  No.  24) 

Prom  infbrmatioo  based  upon  '‘verifiable 
nurces — the  newspapers" — Dr.  ^bolt  tells  the 
story  of  the  evening  schools  of  Colonial  America. 
The  curriculum;  methods  cf  instruction:  tuition 
fees;  school  term,  seasons,  and  hours;  the  schot^ 
houses;  the  school  masters;  and  the  students  are 
each  diKussed  in  turn.  Although  the  record  of 
Professor  Seybolt's  study  is  brief,  it  represents  an 
extensive  amount  of  labw  which  has  been  carried 
on  in  the  accurate  and  painstaking  way  char* 
acteristic  of  the  author. 

Stutsman,  Rachel.  Performance  Testt  for  Chih 
dren  of  IVc'Schooi  Age.  Worcester,  Massa' 
chuset^  Clark  University,  1925.  67  pp. 
(Genetic  Psychology  Monographs,  Vol.  I. 
No.  1) 

The  psychological  laboratory  at  the  Merrill' 
Palmer  school  hu  for  the  past  three  years  been 
engaged  in  standardizing  a  series  of  mental  tests 
for  the  prc'school  child.  This  experimental  work 
is  now  complete,  and  the  resulu  for  a  number  of 
the  tesu  are  summarized  in  this  monograph. 

Hughes,  Euzabxth  and  Robexts,  Ltdia.  Cktl' 
dren  of  Pre-School  Age  in  Gory,  Indiana. 
Washington,  D.  C.,  (jovemment  Printing 
Office,  1925.  175  pp.  (Children's  Bureau 
Publications,  No.  122) 

Within  recent  years  a  wide'Spread  interest  has 
been  taken  in  the  child  from  two  to  seven  years 
of  a^.  This  interest  is  due  to  ..the  results  of 
med^  and  psychological  examinatioos  which 
have  shown  that  many  children  entering  grade  i 
were  hamper^  by  physical  axxl  mental  defeca 
acquired  during  the  pre'school  period.  This 
•mdy  is  not  concerned  with  the  physical  coo- 
ditions  of  prc'schod  children,  but  ratha  with  the 
habiu  of  Me  these  children  were  forming  durira 
their  pre'school  period,  the  economic  a^  sodu 


conditions  surrounding  them,  and  the  environ' 
mental  conditions  undn  which  they  were  living 
in  Gary,  a  representative  industrial  city.  The 
report  of  this  study  is  in  two  parts:  Part  I,  deals 
with  the  general  conditions  editing  the  children, 
and  Part  II,  the  diet  of  the  children. 

Univeksitt  of  Colokado.  The  Dalton  Labora¬ 
tory  Plan  at  the  University  of  Colorado. 
Boulder,  Cdorado,  University  of  Colorado, 

1924.  58  pp.  (University  of  Colorado 
Bulletin,  vJ.  XXIV,  No.  10,  General 
Series,  No.  211) 

The  material  appearing  in  this  monograph,  with 
the  exception  of  three  articles,  is  entirely  the 
work  of  students.  The  report  is  the  result  of 
a  course  on  the  Dalton  latxxatory  plan  given 
during  the  summer  session,  1924,  by  Miss  Helen 
Parkhurst,  its  origiiutor.  Persons  wishing  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  inner  workings  cf  the 
Dalton  plan  will  find  this  short  monograph  of  great 
assistance. 

Directory  of  Psychiatric  Clinics  for  Children  in  the 
United  StcOet.  New  York,  Jdnt  Committee 
on  Methods  of  Preventing  Deliixitiency. 

1925.  99  pp. 

This  directory  of  clinics  offering  psychiatric 
service  for  chilchen  who  present  behavior  prob' 
lems  was  prepared  in  response  to  many  requests 
for  information  regarding  the  number  and  location 
of  such  clinics  sikI  the  types  of  service  which  they 
offer.  The  list  here  given  is  based  upon  the 
returns  received  from  a  questionnaire  sent  out  by 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Methods  of  Preventing 
DelinquetKy  to  all  kiwwn  clinics  in  the  United 
States.  T^  investimtioo  and  the  published 
report  were  financed  by  the  Coom^wealth 
Fund. 

BOC*STOREAD 

Uhl,  Wolis  L.  Principles  of  Secondary  Educa¬ 
tion.  New  York,  Silver,  Burdm  aixl 
Company,  1925.  692  pp. 

This  textbook  for  students  of  secotKlary  educa' 
tion  is  really  a  source  book  containing  mudi  of  the 
best  literature  within  the  field  foi^  in  educa' 
tkxial  journals.  The  titles  of  the  six  parts  into 
which  it  is  divided  are:  The  American  Plan  for 
Secondary  Education,  The  Secondary-School 
Teacher,  Secondary-School  Pupils,  Second^ 
Education  in  Foreign  Countries,  The  Reorganiza' 
tion  Movement  in  Secondary  Education,  and 
Curriculum  Problems.  The  selections  iiKluded 
within  the  book  are  wisely  chosen  and  show  a 
wide  acquaintance  with  the  literature  of  secondary 
education.  This  book  will  make  available  for 
teachers  arxi  administrators  a  considerable  amount 
of  the  best  literature  which,  though  theoretically 
accessible  to  all,  is,  in  many  instaiKes,  (Nactically 
uiuvailable. 
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Winch,  W.  H.  Teaching  Beginner's  to  Read  in* 
England:  Its  Methods,  Results,  and  Psycho- 
lo^cal  Bases.  Btoom^ogtcm,  lUinou,  Public 
S^ool  Publishing  Company,  1925.  185  pp. 
(Journal  of  Educatioial  Research  MotKy 
graph.  No.  8) 

Mr.  Winch  describes  a  careful  study  of  the 
results  of  several  methods  of  teaching  reading. 
With  neat  core  he  guarded  every  detail  of  hu 
scientific  procedure;  with  many  checks  and 
cautions  he  tested  t^  children  who  had  learned 
to  read  by  different  methods.  Prcffessor  Dolch,  in 
reviewing  this  book  says:  “Not  content  with 
equalizinfi  groups  by  intelligence  tests,  he  devised, 
pmected,  and  applied  a  special  test  of  capacity  for 
learning  reading.  After  each  period  of  teocl^g, 
he  gave  not  one  final  test,  but  in  each  case  a  group 
of  three  or  four  devis^  to  meet  all  possible 
objections  that  mi^t  occur  to  the  skeptical 
.  .  .  .  The  rmilts  arrived  at  are  perhaps 
not  startling,  but  they  are  highly  significant  just 
because  they  cannot  be  dismis^  by  a  criticism  of 
method.  Perhaps  they  do  not  settle  which  is  the 
best  way  to  tea^  be^ning  reading,  because  no 
single  experimentation  can  settle  such  a  large  and 
complicated  question.  But  they  give  a  sur* 
prising  sense  of  assurance  that  we  are  now  on 
the  road  to  answering  this  vexing  question.” 

**• 

We  welcome  another  educational 
publicaticMi,  the  University  of  Pittsburgh 
School  of  Vacation  Joumal.  The  first 
number,  Septembet'Oetober,  reached  us 
recently.  This  twentyTour-page  pub' 
lication  will  contain  stiulies  by  members 
of  the  faculty  and  students  of  the 
University.  There  is  also  a  section  for 
bodt  reviews  and  one  for  news  notes. 
The  joumal  is  to  be  published  bi' 
memthly,  and  we  lode  forward  eagerly 
to  receiving  the  next  number. 


The  Committee  in  charge  of  the 
Modem  Foreign  Language  Study  is 
issuing  a  series  of  bulletins  which  tell  of 
the  work  c£  the  Committee.  These 
bulletins  should  be  of  particular  interest 
to  teachers  of  modem  fixeign  language 
and  to  research  workers  in  the  field. 
Copies  of  the  bulletins  as  they  appear 
may  be  secured  by  writing  to  Dr. 
Robert  Herndon  Fife,  chairman  of  the 
Committee,  561  West  116th  Street,  New 


|York  City.  The  success  of  the  st 
Hs  directly  dependent  upon  the  willinil 
Pcooperation  of  many  classroom  teachen] 

I  and  school  administratex’s. 

' '  The  general  fields  to  be  investigated 
are;  vocabulary,  silent  reading  or  coop 
prehension,  translation  into  Englidt, 
translation  from  English,  written  cooi' 
position,  grammar,  pronunciation,  aunl 
comprehension,  and  oral  compcsiticHi. 

One  bulletin,  which  has  already 
appeared,  gives  the  immediate  cbjectivei 
of  instruction  and  the  ultimite  goab 
which  may  be  attained  through  modem 
language  study.  One  hundred  and 
twenty-three  different  problems  are  I 
listed  for  investigation. 

The  first  issue  of  a  new  magazine  to  be  I 
published  by  the  Colorado  State 
Teachers  College  has  been  announced. 
The  prospectus  informs  us  that  it  will  be 
known  as  the  Teachers  Joumal  and 
Abstract,  will  appear  eight  times  per 
year,  and  cost  $2.00.  President  Frasier 
will  be  editor;  Dr.  E.  W.  Rugg,  head  of 
the  Department  of  Education,  managin| 
editor;  and  Dr.  H.  S.  Ganders,  professor 
of  educational  administration,  assistant 
editor.  The  advisory  board  of  twenty- 
four  members  includes  a  number  of  well- 
known  workers  in  the  various  fields  of 
education.  We  look  forward  with  keenest 
interest  to  the  appearaiKe  of  this  joumal. 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  MASTER 
TEACHER 


I  thank  you  for  lending  me  your  little 
child  today.  All  the  years  of  love  and 
care  and  training  which  you  have  given 
him  have  stood  him  in  good  stead  in  his 
work  and  in  his  play.  I  send  him  home 
to  you  tonight,  I  hope  a  little  stronger,  a 
Httle  taller,  a  little  freer,  a  little  nearer 
his  goal.  Lmd  him  to  me  again  tomorrow, 
I  pray  you.  In  my  care  of  him  I  shall 
show  my  gratitude. 

— Selecud 


